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Carolingian Renaissance was even more the result of an intermingling of peoples and
ideas deliberately sought and managed by Charlemagne and his educational adviser.
Charlemagne summoned scholars from Ireland, Spain, and Italy, as well as from
England, to aid in preparing a learned clergy and officialdom for church and state. In
general, the efforts of Charlemagne and Alcuin loom large when compared with those
of earlier and later times. Despite weak successors, civil war, and invasion, learning and
schools never sank as low after the time of Charlemagne as they had before his time.
Under Louis the Pious, the Irish scholar Clement was called to head the palace
school. Under Charles the Bald, who ruled the western part of the Empire, the greatest
scholar of his time, Johannes Scotus Erigena, conducted the palace school. Under this
stimulus a provincial church council meeting in Paris in 824 decreed that bishops
should foster schools in their dioceses so that church scholars might know better the
grounds of their faith. At the same time Lothaire I, who ruled the central and Italian
part of the Empire, issued a decree directing the establishment of higher schools in
several Italian cities. Pope Eugenius II saw to it that a church council translated
Lothaire's decree into practice by directing his bishops to establish schools in their
parishes and dioceses for the teaching of grammar, the liberal arts, and religious
doctrine.
Meanwhile, in the German part of the Empire, the scholar Rabanus Maurus was
establishing monasteries and schools so extensively that he has been called the
"preceptor of Germany." When Otto the Great revived the concept of a unified
Roman Empire in the late tenth century, he installed his younger brother Bruno as
virtual head of all the schools in the Empire. Bruno made the palace the intellectual
center, much as Alcuin had done for Charlemagne. He stimulated learning in the
monasteries, gathered together the best scholars, and collected the finest manuscripts
he could find.
In England, royal interest in education was spasmodic, but considerable progress
was made by Alfred the Great in the latter part of the ninth century. He established a
palace school at his court for the sons of the nobility, decreed that sons of the wealthy
should attend school until they were fifteen years of age, and brought to England
many scholars from the Continent. Under the leadership of St. Dunstan schools were
established in the churches, as well as in monasteries, in order to foster and improve
learning among the priesthood.
The Clerical Guardians of the Schools When secular authorities actively sponsored
education, they operated through the clergy. When kings gathered scholars about
them, the scholars were clerics; and when kings ordered schools to be established, the
schools were established in monasteries, churches, or cathedrals (with the exception of
the palace schools themselves). Thus did kings and emperors occasionally prod the
clergy and stimulate educational activity in the church. However, the direct control of
most schools was in the hands of the clergy. As the political power of the Carolingian
emperors declined in the ninth and tenth centuries, the Pope and the church councils
began to take more and more independent action toward the encouragement of
schools and education.
For example, the Second Council of Toledo in Visigoth Spain in 527 prescribed